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Mr. Scuuttz: The world has been running into one food 
_ crisis after another during the last two years. The Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations has advanced one 
set of proposals to meet the problem; another approach is emerg- 
ing in our Congress. It should be said that the State Department 
has still another point of view when it comes to food, particu- 
larly in regard to trade. Meanwhile, food prices are exceedingly 
high and are going, so it seems, ever higher. President Truman 
_has been meeting, we know, this past week, with his Cabinet 
and economic advisers on the price situation. The skyrocketing 
of food prices since OPA has disappeared, and the effects it has 
had on costs of living, is of deep national concern. 

There are, as can be seen, several points of view in relation to 
this problem, and they are represented around this table. The 
one which IJ shall express at the outset now is the problem of the 
necessity of holding the cost of living down. Sir John, what is 
the point of view of FAO—the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation? 


Sir Joun: The first thing which I would like to say is that the 
FAO point of view is the world point of view; it is neither that 
‘of America nor of any other country. FAO’s job has been quite 
“clearly stated. It is to promote a food policy based on human 
needs. It is to promote measures for increasing food until there 
is sufficient to feed all the people of the world—measures which 
insure that food is within the purchasing power of everybody 
and which, at the same time, bring prosperity to agriculture and 
stability of prices in international markets in order to avoid a 


slump. 
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PROPORTION OF WORLD’S POPULATION © 


Source: Food and Agriculture Organization 


Mr. Scuuttz: You are really saying in a very heroic sense 
that food for people has become a major responsibility of gov- 
ernment. 


Sir Joun: It is a positive duty of every government to see that 
all the people under that government are properly fed. In joining 
FAO, every government has undertaken to do that—not only 
for its own country but in collaboration with other countries for 
all the people of the world. 


Mr. Scuuttz: That is the international point of view of FAO. 
Congressman Hope, what is the point of view of the American 
Congress? 
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oe _ Mr. Hope: The point of view of Congress at this particular 

time, as shown by the legislation which it has put on the books, | 
is that farmers who went all out for production during the war at 
the request of their government should not be put in a position 
where they will suffer undue financial hardship when prices go 
down, as they inevitably will. That program is embodied in the 
Steagall Amendment, which provides that prices of most agri- 
cultural commodities shall be supported at 90 per cent of parity" 

_ for the period following the war, up until December 31, 1948.? 


t Parity price keeps the buying power of farm products just where it was in 
Ig10-14. That is, for example, proceeds from a bushel of corn or wheat sold at 
parity will buy just as many goods as they would in that period. 


2 “Present Federal policies have evolved from our efforts to alleviate the eco- 
nomic ills of agriculture which became increasingly critical in the aftermath of 
the First World War. In 1929 the Agricultural Marketing Act established the 
Federal. Farm Board to assist in developing orderly marketing and to purchase 
surpluses which were depressing prices. The continued accumulation of surpluses 
coupled with the accelerated downward trend in prices in the depression period 
led to the collapse of the Farm Board, 

“The lesson learned from this experience was that prices cannot be pegged 
without control of production. 

“Accordingly, the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 contained provisions 
for adjusting production by means of acreage restrictions and for establishing 
parity prices. The continuation of large surpluses led to the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938 which provided more marketing quotas to make possible pro- 
duction control. This act furnished additional means for carrying out the philos- 
ophy first expressed in the setting up of the Federal Farm Board. 

_.~ “Unfortunately a basic conflict between domestic and foreign policy is in- 
herent in this philosophy. Although farm prices can be maintained at relatively 
high levels with the aid of loan and purchase programs, it is at the expense of our 
own export market. With domestic prices above the world level, the producing 
areas in the rest of the world and the development of substitute products have 
responded to the stimulus of high market prices and increased production under 
_the mantle of our restrictive policies. 
“During World War II, problems of surpluses gave way to sharply increased 
needs, and production rose to new high levels of total output in spite of great 
| — losses of manpower, and difficulties in securing needed supplies and equipment, 
With the war’s end, the agricultural situation continues to be one of acute short- 
ages. Relief needs abroad are piled on the top of expanded home demands, while 
reserve supplies were largely exhausted during the war years. Consequently we 
ate in the midst of a period of high prices, rising land values, and farm labor 
shortages. Meanwhile, farmers have been given assurance, under the Steagall 
amendment, that, even for commodities not covered in the Agricultural Adjust- 
- ment Act of 1938 their prices will not be allowed to collapse but will be supported 
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Mr. Scuuttz: That means to me, as you put it, Congress- 
man Hope, that Congress is concerned primarily with safe- 
guarding the position of the American producer, the American 
farmers, in this price transition which is going on or which we 
expect to occur. 

There is still another point of view, and that is the position of 
our Department of State. The State Department sees food in 
terms of trade and commerce—freeing commerce, clearing out 
the trade barriers—not as a nutrition problem, you see, as you 
were putting it a moment ago, Sir John, not in terms of price as- 
surances and price safeguarding, as you put it, Congressman 
Hope, but in terms of trade—the liberal trade nineteenth-cen- 
tury doctrine—as an economist might put it. 

I hasten to add that these views do not necessarily fit together. 
They are, it seems to me, in conflict at certain points. May I 
start by taking up the one which I put first? That is the problem 
which is now confronting us of the cost of living’s going so high. 
Why is food so scarce and so expensive here in America? Here 
we are, two years after the war. What would you say, Sir John, 
looking at us from an international point of view, on the problem 
of food scarcity? How scarce is food in the United States? 


Sir Joun: From the international point of view, people from 
Europe and Asia would say that food is abundant in the United 
States. But your question really is: Is there sufficient food in the 
United States to feed the whole population of the United States 
at a health level? I doubt whether there is sufficient food. There 
is a scarcity of some foods, we know. Before the war about a tenth 
of the population of the United States, according to the findings 
of your government departments, had not sufficient food for 


at 90 per cent (cotton at 923 per cent) of parity for the two calendar years follow- 
ing that in which the war is declared ended . . . .”” (House Special Committee 
on Postwar Economic Policy and Planning, Postwar Agricultural Policies 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, August, 1946]). 
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health. When there are full employment and high wages, food 


consumption increases. 


Mr. Scuurrz: But you are taking a long-run point of view; 
you are taking, again, the nutritional point of view. Right now 
food is scarce in the sense that people have to pay very high 
prices. You are saying that there is more food than there was 
before the war. 


Sir Joun: Yes. 
Mr. Scuut7z: That is right, is it not, Hope? 


Mr. Hope: Oh yes, there is much more food than there was 
during the war. As a matter of fact, we are consuming much more 
food in this country than we did during the war—at least 15 per 


* cent more. 


Mr. Scuuttz: I was thinking of specific things like meat. We 
were consuming one hundred and twenty-five pounds of meat per 
capita before the war, and now this year, 1947, it looks as if it 
will be one hundred and fifty to one hundred and fifty-five. Milk 
has gone from three hundred and forty pounds per capita to four 
hundred. That is what I think you are saying, are you not? 


Mr. Hope: Yes, I am speaking about the individual in the 


United States. There is no doubt but that he is eating more food 


and more nourishing food in this year of 1947 than any con- 
sumer in any period of our history—and probably in the history 


~ of the world. 


Mr. Scuutrz: Right. The scarcity, then, is in terms of prices; 
it is not in terms of physical shortages, compared with prewar, 


at least. We see a good deal today in the papers, and by so-called 


“informed opinion,” which says that our government, Congress 
through the Steagall Amendment and through these price sup- 
ports, is holding food prices up. Is that true? 


Mr. Hope: It most decidedly is not true. I have been amazed 
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at statements made by apparently well-informed people to that 
effect. The fact of the matter is that the prices about which 
people are complaining at the present time are not prices which 
are being supported by the government and the Steagall Amend- 
ment. They are prices which are far above the level at which 
Congress has authorized price supports. As a matter of fact, I 
presume that we have more of a free market in food in the 
United States today than we have had at any time since the 
Federal Farm Board was set up, back in 1929. The high prices 
which we are paying today are not the result of government 
policies in stabilizing prices or attempting to stabilize prices; 
they are simply the result of a supply-and-demand situation. 


Mr. Scuuttz: That is, the support prices specifically are not 
jacking the prices of food up. I can be, as you have been, very 
concrete on that. Let us take wheat. In Chicago, wheat has been 
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hitting for some time, and it is very high now—around three 
dollars a bushel. The support price on wheat—I think that Iam 
right—is about one dollar and eighty cents. In other words, the 
price of wheat has been as much as one dollar and twenty cents 
above what would be the support level. More dramatic even is 
the case of hogs. Hogs hit thirty dollars in Chicago. The support 
price for hogs would not come into play until hogs dropped to 
fourteen dollars and a quarter in Chicago. Now, that means 50 to 
60 per cent less. In other words, these prices could come down 
30, 40, 50 per cent in the case of wheat and, in the case of hogs, 
50 to 60 per cent, before the support prices will become opera- 
tive. That is your point, is it not?3 


Mr. Hope: That is exactly my point. Support prices have 
nothing to do with the present situation. These prices are the re- 
sult of a heavy demand, both at home and abroad, and just 
simply illustrate the fact that, no matter how much we produce, 
so long as supply does not equal the demand, we are going to 
have high prices. 


Mr. Scuuttz: I would like to put in one important point here 
that connects with your case a little later, Sir John. It is some- 
what technical. It is what we call in economics the price elasticity 
of a product or of food as a whole. Our agricultural economy is 


“so inelastic that if 5 per cent of the supply is taken out, the price 


‘ 


is affected 20 per cent, or four times as much. That, I think, is 
essentially what characterizes the American economy. So, if we 
are long 5 per cent in general agricultural prices, we get a 20 per 
cent break in the price structure; and if we are short only § per 


3 “A recent study by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicates that under conditions of high employment, with a 
national income of $150,000,000,000, farm prices in 1950 would average out at 
about ‘parity’ with no Government controls or supports. The study also shows 
that the prices of some commodities would be well below parity and others above 
it. If a high level of income and employment is maintained, therefore, upward or 
downward price adjustments for individual commodities may be substantial, 
but a drastic downward spiral of all agricultural prices will not take place... .” 


(ibid.). - e 
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cent, we get this huge rise in prices relatively. What we are see- 
ing now is a shortage, and it comes largely as the result of the 
large volume of exports. What can we do to get food prices down? 


Sir Joun: Food prices are high because of the economic de- 
mand’s being greater than the supply, as you said. What you 
want to do, then, is to increase production. 


Mr. Scuurz: But we cannot do that in 1947, can we? We are 
talking about prices in the next three, four, five, or six months. 


Sir Joun: No, you cannot do it in 1947. That is a problem for 
the government of the United States, not a problem for me. That 
is purely a domestic problem. 


Mr. Scuutrz: Is it though, Hope? 


Mr. Hope: Of course, we could do this, I presume. We could 
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stop exporting foods. We could say that we are not going to feed 
the hungry people in other parts of the world. Undoubtedly that 


would bring farm prices down. 
Mr. Scuuttz: May I interrupt you there? I carry the figure 
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in mind that before the war we were exporting about 3 to 5 per 


cent of our total food supply. Now it is between Io to 15 per 


cent. If we were to go back to the prewar level, it would break 
the price structure, by reducing exports ten times four, or 
40 to 50 per cent. That added volume of exports is having, as 
you have just said, Hope, a very considerable effect upon our 
domestic price structure. 


Mr. Hope: I do not want to be understood as saying that we 
ought to cut out those exports or that we ought to stop them. 
I think that the American people generally are perfectly happy 
that those exports are being made. They would prefer, I believe, 
to pay high prices for food and know that we are sending our 
surplus to other countries to aid starving humanity. 


Mk. Scuuttz: I judge that this would also certainly be your 
considered view, Sir John, that the critical situation in food in 
the world is such that it behooves the United States to export all 
that she is, and even more. 


Sir Joun: I cannot see the generous people of the United 
States stopping exports of food at the present time when it 
would mean death to millions of women and children. The Unit- 
ed States will never do that. 


Mr. Scuuttz: Particularly in view of the crucial and impor- 
tant fact that our own diets have improved Io to I§ per cent 
since before the war. 

We could bring the prices down by a general program of ra- 
tioning. I judge, though, Congressman Hope, that that would be, 
from a political point of view, extremely remote. 


Mr. Hope: I do not believe that there is the slightest possi- 
bility of our going into rationing again. Certainly there would be 


a tremendous popular opposition and resentment if Congress 
should even consider such a matter. 


Mr. Scuuttz: What can we point to, then? Does it mean that 
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in the short run there is not much hope of getting the prices of 
food, and the cost of living so far as food is involved, down? I 
have had in the past two or three weeks a considerable number of 
letters from farmers, from farm leaders, and from others who 
are deeply concerned about these high prices. They feel that 
they are doing harm. They feel that they will bring misuse of 
resources in agriculture and that they are doing harm in the rest 
of the economy. Yet, is there an easy way out? 


eae 


Mr. Hope: So far as farmers are concerned, there is nothing 
which any individual farmer can do to increase the level of farm 
prices or to decrease it. It is a matter entirely beyond his control. 
He has never had any way by which he could fix his own prices 
or set his own prices. Of course you might say that he should in- 
crease production. But we increased production during the war 
about a third, and we are still up at that level. In fact, agriculture 
is still on a war basis so far as production is concerned. I cannot 
see that there is much hope of any further expansion in produc- 
tion in time to make any difference in our current agricultural 
prices.4 


Mr. Scuuttz: Actually, this really, in a sense, takes us to 
another point of view—the approach which the FAO has or 
_ which you have in Congress, Hope. We are saying that what we 


4 Comparison between war-induced expansion in agriculture and in industry 
is as follows (1935-39 average production = 100): 


1944 Production 

Index 

Agricultural production: 
PIMC ODS eee ie cice sc os cores male notre le esac ance mele wis 125 
All livestock and livestock products.................+- 139, 
MCCA MCC tre tee oe ne ck ne Lawn See ce es 133 

Industrial production: 

Dare bie ManulAchUNNg <j. se cere kee tue ee eye eer 353 
Nondurable manufacturing. ....... 056.200 ees oe cee 171 
IMB os.5 Aantal ds 5 <a eietere fr ieee Re enee o O 140 
BD EAL Te etter aitian statins sien sates, eoisls wager assis 235 


(Source: Department of Agriculture.) 
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are seeing is that agriculture supplies a product which is, from a 
price point of view, very unstable. A small shortage in the supply 
results in a skyrocketing price; and a small oversupply results in 
a very depressed and quickly dropping price. We have said, in 
substance, that there is no scarcity in the sense of physical in- 
take. Food is dear because of the demand and this large need for 
exports from the American economy.s 

Let us turn to the second point of view, then, Sir John—yours. 
What does the Food and Agriculture Organization propose to 
achieve? 


Sir Joun: I will tell you what the FAO really proposes to 
achieve—food and health standards for everybody, prosperity for 
agriculture, stability for prices in the international market. You 
have asked me how it is going to achieve that. What FAO can 
do is to collect all the facts, all the statistics of food production, 
distribution, consumption from all over the world, add up these 
facts, and then use these facts in regard to action. When FAO 
gets all these facts, it can make its recommendation to govern- 
ments. In fact, it has already done so. You are discussing the 
postwar high prices and world scarcity. FAO has done something 
about that. About a year ago it warned the nations of the world 
that postwar crisis was much worse and would extend longer 
than people thought. It invited the governments of the world to . 
come together to see what could be done. They came to Wash- 
ington. As a result of that, recommendations have been made to 
governments, which they are trying to fulfil. They have also set 


e According to the Department of Agriculture index, agricultural and indus- 
trial production rose and fell in depression years as follows (1910-14 = 100): 


1929 1930 1931 1932 


Agricultural production 
Industrial production 
Farm pricestecmved:... 0... hole 149 128 (ole) 68 
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‘up an international emergency food council which is dealing 


with the crisis. And, believe me, if it had not been for that ac- 


tion of that International Emergency Food Council, prices 
would have been worse and the state of the world would have 
been worse, because they allocate, try to settle on unified buying, 
and try to maintain prices in the international market.® 


° “For the time being, the problem is still one of stretching every resource in 
the food-exporting countries, to prevent famine and alleviate hunger abroad and 
to meet the demand that, as in the United States of America, results from rela- 
tively high purchasing power at home. But a different set of problems looms 
ahead. 

“When the present emergency is over, a few major commodities will no longer 
be in short supply in relation to purchasing power, or effective market demand. 
Among these are wheat and sugar. There may well be more than sufficient wheat 
to meet the effective demand after the 1948 crop is harvested. Moreover, there 
is considerable scope for increasing production in many of the countries in which 
wheat is grown. Europe’s needs will not greatly increase, and the only possible 
large outlet for increasing exportable supplies appears to be the Far East. It is 
not easy to substitute wheat for rice, however, in those parts of the East where 
the latter is the staple food; and in addition, there may be difficulty in making 
the necessary financial arrangements for large-scale purchases. Sugar should 
cease to be scarce by 1948 or 1949. The potential world demand is large, and 
production could be greatly expanded in many tropical areas; but this will hap- 
pen only if economic conditions are favorable. 

“Tt is likely, therefore, that producers of these and other crops will be faced 
again with a situation in which, if adjustments are left to take care of themselves, 
the same violent price fluctuations will occur as have characterized the interna- 
tional market in the past. 

“The situation is likely to be the opposite in the case of fats, meats, and dairy 
products. The shortage of fats will probably continue for some time, partly be- 

-€ause of the reduction in livestock numbers in Europe, partly because some tropi- 
cal countries that have been important exporters of vegetable fats are finding it 
necessary to reduce production and export to meet the food requirements of their 
own people. In comparison with the prewar per caput supply, the shortage of 
dairy products and meats is likely to continue for several years. It may be seven 
to ten years before cattle numbers in Europe return to prewar levels, and the 
scarcity of concentrated feeds may also continue for some time. Meanwhile, if 
nutrition levels are to be raised, the question of increasing exports of processed 
milk from the major dairy-producing countries assumes great importance. Part 
of the need for milk in the less developed countries, for example, might be met 
by imports of skim milk powder. Ske. 

“This brings up another problem—that of the means for financing interna- 
tional trade. Lack of foreign exchange may make it difficult for many European 
countries to import the food they need, and there may be a deliberate tendency 
to forego a better table in order to use the available exchange for capital goods 
needed for reconstruction. A somewhat similar situation will face the less de- 
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Mr. Scuurz: We all followed this particular action of an 
emergency sort by the International Emergency Food Commit- 
tee, which became the successor of the combined food boards 
which had been handling the allocations problem. It has done 
a very creditable job. Some of us are also familiar with the food 
missions which you have sent out—the rather remarkable re- 
port that you have just sent in on Greece and the others that 
are on the way. But is it not true that the over-all, broad objec- 
tive is essentially an ideal—the idea of a world food board to 
avoid famines, to stabilize prices, to give us better nutrition? 
Can it be practical? 


Sir Joun: Yes, is it an ideal? The facts are that if we are going 
to have food on a health standard basis for the people of the 


veloped countries. Large amounts of capital will be needed to build up new in- 
dustries and increase food production, and this may lead to a policy of self- 
sufficiency and reduction of food imports over a long period so that all resources 
may be devoted to the task. Yet these countries will in fact need food in large 
quantities from other parts of the world and would import it if the terms were 
favorable. 

“Thus on the one hand there is danger of a return of unmarketable surpluses 
of certain agricultural commodities, resulting in a disastrous break in prices 
which would have widespread repercussions throughout the economy and lead 
again to heavy pressure for restriction of farm output; and on the other, a need 
to expand production, as indicated by the target figures in this report, in order 
to raise levels of health and standards of living throughout the world. Unless 
positive action is taken, the world will move not in the direction of the goals but 
away from them, and there may again be shortages like those we face in the pres- 
ent emergency, which could have been largely avoided if adequate international 
machinery had been available. 

“To avert the danger and supply the world’s needs requires a kind of planning 
and organizing in the field of production, marketing, and finance which neither 
producers nor nations acting by themselves can carry out. This was recognized 
in the setting up of the Food and Agriculture Organization. The next step needed 
in international action is discussed in another report, Proposals for a World Food 
Board, which is the outcome of this world food survey ....’’ (Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations, World Food Survey [Washington: Food 
and Agriculture Organization, July 5, 1946]). 

See also the Report of the Special Meeting on Urgent Food Problems (Washing- 
ton: Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, June 6, 1946), 
which includes an appraisal of the world food situation and gives the reports 
of the committees and the results of the conference which met in Washington, 
D.C., from May 20 to 27, 1946. 
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world within the next twenty-five years, we need to double food 
production in that time. These are well-established facts. On 
the agricultural side the facts are that agriculture has been sub- 
jected to violent fluctuations in prices—sometimes going very 
high, which is bad for agriculture and bad for the whole economic 
setup. At other times, as you have pointed out, there comes a 
small surplus and the price goes way down, as it did in the late 
twenties and late thirties, bringing disaster to agriculture. The 
job of FAO is to avoid both these evils. To do that, we propose 
to set up a world food board with funds and authority to pro- 
mote production up to the health standard for the world, to_ 
stabilize prices on the international market, to create a reserve 
fund of food against famine, and to bring about international 
co-operation to do these things. 


Mr. Scutttz: Again, let me be critical. Let us accept the ob- 
jectives as very important goals fitting into our whole notions 
of progress in society and our humanitarian values. Let us be 
specific. We say that in Canada or in the United States two or 
three years from now we will have one or two or three hundred 
million bushels of wheat for which the world, which, as you say, 
needs twice as much as it now has, will not have a way out. And 
when it comes to the practical way of actually operating, then 
the going gets hard. And I for one find it difficult to see how we 
can move to achieve those goals. 


Sir Joun: But there will be an outlet when you have a world 
food plan based on human needs, because the need is there for 
the food. The question is: Can you reconcile what you call an 
ideal with the other things? You can, because in view of the 
world food board, which is going to expand the production of 
food, then you have a market for all that agriculture can pro- 
duce. If you are going to expand, as you must, in undeveloped 
countries, you are going to have an enormous market for indus- 
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trial products, you are going to increase the trade of the world, 
not only in food but in all kinds of industrial products.’ 


ae . + Although these broad issues have been discussed in reports of the 
Hot Springs Conference, the Interim Commission, and FAO, it is worth going 
over some of the main points briefly in the present context. 


“IMPROVEMENTS IN FARMING EFFICIENCY 


“Probably the first need, if there can be said to be any priority in the needed 
changes, is to improve farming efficiency so as to increase the yields per unit of 
land. This means in particular making greater use of fertilizers, growing better 
varieties of crop plants, controlling pests and parasites, and having efficient tools 
and machinery. The high yields obtained on experimental farms in the less 
developed countries show how much can be done by these means. 

“In the case of India it has been estimated that per acre yields of grain could 
be increased by 3o per cent in ten years—s per cent by the use of improved 
varieties, 20 per cent by manuring, and 5 per cent by protection against pests. 
Subsequent improvements, it is estimated, would probably bring the total in- 
crease to 50 per cent. 

“A committee of soil and fertilizer experts convened by FAO in connection 

with the world food survey estimated that India could advantageously use 
1.5 million tons of nitrogen, 750,000 tons of phosphate, and 150,000 tons of 
potash annually. The requirements of China are probably of a similar order, 
These amounts are more than twenty times the quantities being used today. 

“Similar improvements can be made in the case of livestock production by 
the use of better breeds, better feeding practices, disease control, and better 
management in general. The yield of calories per head of livestock is three times 
as high in northwestern Europe as in Africa and certain parts of Asia. 


“DEVELOPMENT AND USE OF LAND 


“Land is the basic resource in food production. In some parts of the world 
the area of cultivated land is less than one half acre per head of population, and 
this is decreasing as population rises. At present only about 7 per cent of the land 
sutface of the globe is cultivated. Much of the rest is unfit for cultivation by 
present methods, but there are large areas that could be opened up if capital 
were available for their development by modern technical methods, including, in 
many cases, irrigation and drainage. The malaria-carrying mosquito and the 
tsetse fly now successfully occupy extensive territories that might be devoted to 

‘farming if these deadly pests were exterminated by well-organized, large-scale 
campaigns. 

“But the opening up of new land is only a part of the problem of increasing 
land resources. Equally important is the reclamation of land which, once fertile, 
has been rendered barren by human misuse, and the conservation of land now 
deteriorating. Every country has its own specific problems in increasing and safe- 
guarding land resources, and they must be attacked in different ways. The main 

point is that the attack must be scientifically planned and coordinated, and 
adequately financed by governments. 


‘THE NEED FOR IMPROVEMENT APPLIES TO ALL COUNTRIES 
“The need for better use of the land applies not only to countries that are at 
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Mr. Scuuttz: Let me try to bring this home. You see, I feel 
(and I am sure Hope agrees) that we want to achieve better nu- 
trition. We certainly will agree, Hope, that we want to get a 
greater measure of stability into farm prices for producers. We 
started out on that theme. We recognize fully, I think, that, to 


low nutritional levels but to those at medium and high levels as well. In many 
of the latter a reorientation of production will be required to furnish more of the 
foods needed for health—livestock products, fruits, vegetables; and this will re- 
sult in types of farming that favor good soil management, including long-term 
rotations and increased use of pasture. Indeed, although the discussion in this 
chapter concerns the less developed countries in particular, much of it applies 
universally. Studies in the United States of America, for example, show that in 
many areas fertilizers could be profitably used in greater quantities. Great, well- 
organized area developments, such as that in the Tennessee Valley, can be useful 
in many countries and regions. There is no country that has yet achieved all it 
can achieve by the application of technical advances to agriculture. Moreover, 
the need, discussed later, for greater industrial development to take more people 
off the land exists in Europe and parts of the Americas as well as in the Orient. 


“ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CHANGES 


“Since food production is the most important aspect of the whole economy 
and way of living of most peoples, a wide range of economic and social changes 
will be involved in making extensive improvements. For example, unjust and 
oppressive systems of land tenure which give the cultivator neither opportunity 
nor incentive to improve his lot will need to be swept away. Since most methods 
of increasing food production necessitate an outlay of capital, satisfactory 
systems for supplying credit to farmers are essential; in most countries they do 
not exist. The capacity of the farmer to develop his land depends to a large ex- 
tent on the price of primary agricultural products; he must therefore obtain a 
fair return for the food he produces, and consumers must have the purchasing 
power to give him a fair return. 

“One of the principal needs in many areas is to wipe out diseases—malaria, 
for instance—that take a heavy toll of human life, health, and efficiency. Above 
all, there is the need for education—more and better schools and the develop- 
ment of agricultural extension and advisory services—if farmers are to be able to 
make full use of modern production methods. 


“THE HEART OF THE PROBLEM 


“The heart of the problem is to increase individual productivity. The degree 
to which a country suffers from overpopulation depends on the extent to which 
its people are fully and productively employed. England and parts of northern 
Europe have a heavy population in relation to land area, yet they enjoy relative- 
ly high standards of living because their production of wealth in the form of 
goods and services is relatively high. 

“A fifth of the population in some countries produces a national diet that 
supplies some 8000 original calories a person a day; that is, one farm family feeds 
itself and four other families at a comparatively high nutritional level: These 
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_ get this expansion in food production, we have to have industrial- 

ization going on in backward countries and everywhere. All that 
we accept. And yet it seems to me that there is a conflict. I now 
come to the third and the fourth points of view—that of Con- 


gress as it is trying to make domestic agricultural policy and that 


farmers could produce still more if modern methods were fully applied; or even 
fewer farmers could produce as mucff as is now being produced. 

“By contrast, in many of the less developed countries, two-thirds or more of 
the population produces an inferior diet of 2800-3000 original calories for the 
country as a whole, and one farm family manages to produce only enough to 
feed itself and half of another family. ; 

“Thus the output of food per man is ten times greater in the advanced than 
in the poorer countries. The conclusion is inescapable that food for the world 
can be produced in much greater abundance by fewer hands. 

“Land resources everywhere are limited. When population presses too heavily 
on these resources, rural underemployment and inefficiency are inevitable. 
Human abilities stagnate during a good part of the year. Able-bodied men and 
women produce only a pittance by their labor. The whole year’s work on many 
a farm in the underdeveloped countries could be done in a few days by one man 
with modern equipment and practices. 

“The way out of this situation is to open up resources other than those of 
farming for the bulk of the population. The opportunities for the use of human 
skill, through the application of modern science and technology, in the produc- 
tion of goods and services other than food are enormous. By developing them, 
opportunities will at the same time be opened for those remaining on the land 
to increase their efficiency manyfold. 

“This calls for rapid, large-scale development of industry and trade, and of 
educational and other services. For that purpose, large investment both of capi- 

_ tal and of technical skill will be needed. The only alternative to this investment 
for the western world is to restrict its own high production. The investment will 
‘be profitable because it will vastly increase the productivity and the purchasing 
power of millions of human beings. The improvement of agriculture in the less 
developed countries will in itself result in large demands for tools, machinery, 
fertilizers, transportation equipment, processing equipment, and other material, 

- as well as for consumer goods to meet the needs of more prosperous farm popula- 
tions. 

~~ “Such advances for great populations and areas of the globe can occur only 
if the problem is considered a world problem and the challenge a world challenge. 
The poorer countries cannot master the problem or meet the challenge alone, 
especially in the present state of development of their material and human 
resources. All nations will gain by world advances in human health and well- 
being and in production and trade, and all must participate in bringing them to 

ass. 

, “Many people who have given serious study to the population problem 
prophesy doom for much of mankind unless the rate of population growth can 

be drastically checked. It is worth reiterating that the fundamental solution of 
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of the State Department trying to make an economic program > 


and trade policy for the United States. Is there not conflict at 
this point? Can we resolve this conflict? Perhaps the place to 
start is for me to put it to you, Congressman Hope. You are 
chairman of the Agricultural Committee of the House, and you 
are in the process of reformulating the agricultural policy for the 
United States. What kind of poliey does emerge? Will it not of 
necessity, to some extent, come into conflict with some of the 


the problem lies in increasing the productivity of the individual by putting at 
his disposal modern scientific knowledge and the tools of modern technology. To 
the extent that this is done, every individual can become a source of new wealth 
to his country and to the world. To the extent that it is not done, he is a potential 
liability, unable to supply his own needs let alone helping to supply those of his 
fellow human beings. 


“To put this knowledge and these tools at the disposal of millions of human 


beings who have never had them requires vision and boldness in the best sense 
and the highest degree. It must be emphasized that half-way measures will not 
do. If they are the best that can be devised, the situation will become more and 
more hopeless, and the prophecies of doom will come to pass. A little amelioration 
here, a half-hearted attempt at improvement there will serve in the future, as it 
has in the past, only to increase the numbers of the poverty-stricken and igno- 
rant. The difficulties in the way of formulating and putting into effect vigorous, 
concerted measures for industrial and agricultural development that will open 
up new opportunities for these people are very great, but they must be solved 
or the world faces a future of universally lower living standards or of wars and 
revolutions that will force the issue, . 

“Making possible sufficiently rapid and extensive progress in the application 
of science to human needs is thus the biggest and most essential step in solving the 
population problem. In western countries population growth has invariably 
slackened, after a preliminary period of increase, as standards of living have 
risen. There is no reason to believe that the same process will not take place in 
those countries in which population is now pressing to the limit of subsistence. 
With economic and social development, history has shown that a change occurs 
in the whole attitude toward life, hope in the future replacing hopeless acceptance 
of hunger and poverty as man’s natural lot. A social environment is created in 
which parents consider it of paramount importance that their children should be 
well educated, vigorous, and healthy, and should have good prospects in life; 
and emphasis is placed on the development of services and education that foster 
the ideal of ‘a healthy mother and a healthy child.’ 

“The enormous achievements of the western nations during the war prove 
that technical means and intelligence and skill equal to the task of bringing 
about a great economic expansion are available. What is needed now is adequate 
international action to do the work, and the will to initiate it... .” (Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, op. cit.). 
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things which Sir John has been saying and, more particularly, 
with our desire to be an international trading nation? I do not 
mean that to be too hard. 


Mr. Hops: It is plenty hard, but I think that we ought to 
start out with the proposition that there are conflicts within 
agriculture itself. We have certain kinds of agricultural products 
which depend upon a world market; we have others which de- 
pend almost entirely upon a domestic market. As an illustration 
of the last we might mention dairy products; as an illustration of 
the first we have wheat and cotton. 


Mr. Scuu tz: Right. 


Mr. Hope: While these are more largely consumed here at 
-home, they have always needed an export market for part of 
their production. So that, when we start out, we have to realize 
that there may be some difficulty in reconciling the interests of 
different branches of agriculture. I feel that the time has now 
come when we should reexamine the whole matter of govern- 
ment policies toward agriculture. It has been ten years since 
Congress has had any comprehensive hearings on that subject. 
During that time, of course, we have had the war, which in itself 
has made tremendous changes. But if there had been no war, the 
impact of increased mechanization of new methods of distribu- 
tion and processing and the development of new crops and types 
and strains of crops and livestock would have made imperative 
‘a change in our agricultural policy. 


~ Mar. Scuutrz: You are, as I understand it, actually setting 
the stage to go through this process of reexamining and recon- 
sidering the whole structure of agricultural policy. I feel that 
that is much needed and an excellent thing to undertake. Never- 
theless, when we get into that, as I am sure you realize, we are 
going to run head-on into the fact that we are trying to keep 
our prices above world prices, whether they are the exports— 
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whether it is wheat and cotton—or whether it is dairying. On one 
of these we want export subsidies, and on the other we want 
import restrictions or import fees. We have set up an agricultur- 
al program which, in a sense, is divorcing our price structure 
from the world price structure. How are we going to resolve that? 


Mr. Hope: I think that we will have to resolve it, so far as 
agriculture is concerned, in the same way that we resolve it for 
the rest of our economy. If we are going to attempt to maintain 
an industrial economy in this country in which the prices are 
higher than world prices, if we are going to attempt to maintain 
wage levels in this country which are higher than they are in 
other countries, then agriculture will have to adjust itself to 
that situation. On the other hand, if we are going to take our 
place as a creditor nation, if we are going to expand world trade, 
then we are going to have to change our entire policy, it seems to 
me. And, whatever that policy is, agriculture will have to adjust 
itself to it. 


Mr. Scuuttz: The point here, Sir John, it seems to me, is that 
we pick from your plan, goals, and objectives for FAO the one 
which involves essentially the matter of stability of prices. And 
I accept the emphasis which Congressman Hope has given. As I 
understand American agriculture, it is deeply concerned about 
the instability of its price structure. I threw emphasis, a moment 
ago, upon its trying to get prices higher. But this price thing has 
come in out of a program which is trying to bring in stability. 
The Steagall Amendment is of that sort. There is no doubt 
that the price structure in agriculture just simply goes up and 
down, pyramided in fashion, with these changes in the business 
cycle or in employment as such. In an attempt to achieve the 
stability we cannot, or we are not willing to, take the liabilities 
which come from international trade which pulls prices up and 
down. That seems to me to be where the conflict arises. 


Mr. Hope: That certainly is one conflict which we run into. 
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And, of course, American farmers are going to have to make a 
part of that decision for themselves. We have had enough experi- 
ence now in stabilizing prices over the period of the last ten 
years to know that we cannot stabilize agricultural prices without 
some measure of control; and the higher the level at which we 
try to stabilize prices, the more control we are going to have to 
have. Farmers do not like control. They are still individualists. 
They want to operate their farms according to their own indi- 
vidual ideas. I think that this matter should be put up to Ameri- 
can farmers in the light of all the information which we have and 
which we can give them. It ought to be put up to them as to 
whether they want to have stabilized prices, let us say, at a lower 
level or whether we are going to stabilize at a higher level and 
have more controls. 


Mr. Scuuttz: Sir John, is there anything in the proposal of 
the world food board which can contribute to the stability prob- 
lem? I judge that you would say, “Emphatically yes.” 


Sir Joun: Emphatically yes! Any single nation will find it 
very difficult to stabilize prices unless there is a world buffer to 
take the strain off each individual nation. But if we do have that, 
as laid down in the world food board proposals, then it will take’ 
the strain of a sudden change in prices off any given nation. If we 
consider the world view and if we consider agriculture in relation 
to health, in relation to industry, in relation to trade, these con- 
flicts which appear very difficult immediately begin to cancel 
each other out. I would like to tell you that all these things which 
you have been discussing here were considered recently in Wash- 
ington by a very powerful commission ... . 


Mr. Scuutrz: By the Preparatory Commission.’ 


Sir Joun:....of the eighteen governments. They worked 


* See Food and Agriculture Organization: Report of the FAO Preparatory 
Commission on World Food Proposals (Washington: Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, February, 1947). 
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out the machinery there whereby the things which we all want to 
achieve can be achieved. And the reports of the nations will come 


in August to Geneva to say whether we are willing to cooperate 
in these or whether we are not. 


Mr. Scuuttz: But I come back at the end here to say that 
these things do not necessarily fit together, I fear. But let me just 
try to say, as we close, that it seems to me that we have looked at _ 
the scarcity of food, or the dearness of food in the United States, 
and we are reluctant to recommend that we cut down exports. 
Weare eating very well, and we have these very high prices. But 
the answer does not lie in getting exports down because of the 
critical situation in the world today on the food side. When it 
comes to schemes for international cooperation with regard to 
food and agriculture, you have put that case very strongly, Sir 

“John Orr. When we come then to look again at the American 
scene, I agree with Congressman Hope on the fact that there is a 
conflict, particularly in the price field, between the kind of pric- 
ing programs which emerge in agriculture as against those which 
are consistent with the international trade program of our 
State Department. 


ia 
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What Do You Think? 


. Is there a conflict between internal agricultural policy in the United 
States and the proposed world food and trade policy? What changes 
are necessary in American food policy to make it consistent with a 
desirable world food policy? Is such world-wide planning necessarily 
inevitable? Is it desirable? 


. Do you think that American agriculture policy will be determined 
by the decisions which are made on foreign policy and world trade? 
Will Congress and the farm bloc accept international interference in 
our complicated American farm policy? Can we fit a high-price food 
policy into world food markets in the long run? What is the prob- 
lem within American agriculture itself between the desire for world 
markets and the protection of the home? 


. How does the Food and Agriculture Organization propose to in- 
crease the supply of food in the world? Why is this of such special 
interest to the United States? What specific problems does it raise 
for American agriculture? What are the proposals of FAO to bring 
prosperity in agriculture, stabilize world prices, and provide good nu- | 
tritional levels? Is such a program possible? What would it involve 
for this country? What will be the result of the development of so- 
called “backward” areas? 


. Why are food prices so high? Is food scarce? Are farm prices high 
today because the government is supporting parity prices? What are 
parity prices? What is the Steagall Amendment? How much food is 
going abroad? What does Schultz mean when he talks about the 
“inelasticity” of the general price structure of agricultural products? 
Discuss. Can the farmer do anything about prices? Why does he 
fear today’s high prices? 


. Can we get food prices down? By producing more? Is this desirable? 
By rationing and price control? Is this politically feasible? By re- 
ducing exports of food? Would the American people, in your opinion, 
prefer a higher cost of living in order to aid a starving world? Are 
there any other alternatives which might result in lower food costs? 
What is the relation of farm prices to the general price structure and 
economic climate? 


- What will happen in this country when the demand for food starts 
falling off? What happened after World War I? What was the effect 


upon the rest of the economy? Is American farm policy adequate to 
meet these problems? 
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